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CATALOGUE. 


Names and address of Students who attended the first 
term of the Law School, commencing December 16, 1851. 


THEODORE C, SEARS, 


THEODORE Brown, 


Henry A. F. Guippen, 
A. F. R. BRAuey, 
Marcus T. C. Sackett, 
W.R. Fisu, 

C. Bronson SKINNER, 
WInFIELD S. Hevenor, 


D. W. C. Cast ez, 
Henry C, Cook, 


JNO. JACOB WENDELL, 

W. H. Pecxuam, 

Jno. C. McCuvure, 
WoRrTHINGTON FROTHINGHAM, 
W. H. Greene, 

Epwarp WADE, 

GrorGce WoLForD, 

ALFRED EDWARDS, 

Wo. F, Jones, 

G. S. TuckerMAN, 


CHARLES A. FowLeER, 
Epww E. Bronx, 
WiLuarp J. GAMBELL, 


Albany, N. Y. 


Jamestown, Chautauque Co., 
Wp 

Toledo, 

Irving, Chautauque Co., N. Y. 

Williamson, Wayne Co., ‘* 

Adams, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 

Rhinebeck, Dutchess, now of 
Albany, N. Y. 

Central Square, Oswego, N. Y. 

Palatine Bridge, Montgomery 
Cony. 

Albany, N.Y. 


Ohio. 


Rushville, Yates Co., N. Y., 

Cherry Valley, Otsego Co., 
ee 

Cold Spring, N.Y. 

Coxsackie, N. Y. 


Yates, Orleans Co, 


Class of 1859-3. 


NAMES, RESIDENCES, 
Apams, Mosss 8S. Rindge, N. H. 
ALDEN, Cuas. L., A.B. Troy, N.Y. 
(Williams Col., Mass.) , 
ARNOLD, DEtos Sinclearville, Chaut. Co.,N.Y. 
BARTLETT, Mitton D. Auburn, N. Y. 


BissELL, Leavitt F., A.B. Buffalo, N. Y. 


(Western Reserve Col., O.) 


Buss, Harmon J., A. B. Westfield, N. Y. 
(Union Col.) 
Bronk, Epwin E., A.B. Coxsackie, N.Y. 


(Williams Col., Mass.) 


Bronx, Leonarp, Jr., A.B. Coxsackie, N.Y. 


(Williams Col., Mass,) 


Burton, WALTER Albany, N. Y. 
Butuer, Cuas. A., A.B. Sauquoit, N. Y. 
(Hamilton Col.) 
Cass, M. ALEXANDER Carlisle, N. Y. 
Coox, Henry C. Palatine Bridge, N.Y. 
De Wirt, Abner, A. B. Ware, Mass. 
(Williams Col., Mass.) 
Dwieut, Cuas. C., A. B. Stockbridge, Mass. 
(Williams Col., Mass,) 
Epson, OBED Sinclearville, Chaut. Co,, N.Y. 


Freter, Jacos W., A.M. Iittle Falls, N.Y. 


(Union Col.) 
Fow er, CHARLES A., Cold Spring, N. Y. 
Frencu, Asa, A.B. Braintree, Mass. 
(Yale Col., Conn.) 
FrotHincHam, Worruineton Albany, N. Y. 


GAMBELL, WILLARD P. Yates, N. Y. 

GoopricH, Wm., A.B. Albany, N.Y. 
(Amherst Col., Mass.) 

Haxes, Haro Davenport, N. Y. 

Hiixs, James R,, A. B. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(Yale Col., Conn.) 

Jackson, Wm. A., A. B. Albany, N.Y. 
(Union Col.) 

Jounson, ALONZO Lima, N. Y. 

KENDALL, Z, ALDEN Dansville, N. Y. 


Knapp, Joun N, Victory, N.Y. 
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Krevuper, Cuarues H. Albany, N. Y. 

Lawton, IsraEL Coeymans, N. Y. 

LounsBERY, Wmo., A. B. Stone Ridge, N.Y. 
(Rutgers Col., N. J.) 

Martin, ANDREW L. Upper Red Rook, N. Y. 

McCuuvrg, Joun C. Albany, N. Y. 

Pauupine, Epmunp E. Kingston, N.Y. 
(Columbia Col.) 

Perrin, Henry M. Berlin, Vt. 
(Dartmouth Col., N. H.) 

Porter, Cuas. H. Cairo, N. Y. 


Ranvatu,C. Bertranp, A.B. Albany, N.Y. 


(Brown University, R. I.) 


Rice, De Wirt C. Auburn, N.Y. 

Ross, James B., A.B. Essex, N. Y. 
(University of Vermont, Vt.) 

Ross, Wn. B., A. B., N.Y. city. 
(Yale Col., Ct.) 

Smitu, L. Warp, A. B. Albany, N.Y. 
(Yale Col., Ct.) 

STaNnLeY, Wn., A. B. Bridgeport, Ct. 
(Yale Col., Ct.) 

TELFAIR, Byron W. Catrol NV. Y. 


TownseEnp, J. F.,A.M., M.D. Albany, N.Y. 


(Union Col.) 


Van ALEN, Garret I. Bethlehem, N. Y. 
Van Bercen, Henry C. Coxsackie, N. Y. 
Van Ness, Epwarp Albany, N. Y. 
Wapbr, Epwarp Albany, N. Y.. 
Wa ker, Wituiam H. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wotrorp, Georce, A. B. Albany, N.Y, 


(Brown University. R. I.) 


Wootwortn, Jas. M., A.M. Syracuse, N. Y. 


(Hamilton Col.) 


Oo Re U TArk. 


The Trustees and Faculty in presenting the claims of this 
School for public favor, submit the following as some of the 
reasons which have led to its organization, and state in ad- 
dition, some of the means and facilities of which they are in 
possession for teaching the various branches of Law, both as 
a ScIENCE and an ArT. 

They have felt long and painfully, the great, and almost 
total want of all the aids so easily furnished, and so very 
essential, in enabling the young lawyer to start successfully 
in his professional career. While the Student of Medicine 
and Surgery can resort to schools in which he can be tho- 
roughly instructed in all the principal branches of his pro- 
fession, the student of law enjoys few opportunities for 
acquiring anything more than he is enabled to obtain by 
reading in a lawyer’s office. This furnishes a very imperfect 
means either of rendering hima sound, well read lawyer; a 
‘ready, correct practitioner; or a fluent and effective extem- 
poraneous speaker. 

He usually commences with only a few general directions 
as to his course of reading, and is very seldom examined as 
to what he has read. Having no previous ideas in reference 
to legal principles he reads with very little benefit. He has 
no land marks to guide him, no fixed points to which he can 
refer, and around which he can arrange his acquisitions. 

Besides, the Law in some of its features, is subject to great 
changes. New principles and practices are introduced, and 
old ones cease to possess their original force. Even those 
which are regarded as well settled, are being modified to 
satisfy new wants, to meet the exigencies of new branches of 
business, or to become adapted to the requisitions of an ever 
refining, enlarging and progressive civilization. 

Amid this succession of principles; this variation and 
modification in the direction and operation of their vital 
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forces; how is the unaided student to be guided in his pro- 
miscuous reading; how enabled to avoid the treasuring up 
of obsolete principles; how prevented from mingling error 
with truth, thus laying him under the necessity, when in 
actual practice, of unlearning much that he has acquired, 
and of acquiring much that he never learned. 

All this to a lawyer’s mind is sufficiently obvious. He has 
realized it all. He has also felt the force of another and a 
higher truth, viz: that the mere learning of law, is not learn- 
ing how to practice tt. 

The student who is quietly reading law in the corner of 
an office in a country village, or even ina city, may imagine 
he is preparing himself to climb the heights of his profession, 
and may entertain dreams of future greatness; but he little 
apprehends the stern realities that will cluster around him 
when he comes to assume the responsibilities of business. 
Who could think of committing a ship on the ocean to the 
guidance of a youth who had only studied navigation in his 
closet? And yet he would be equally as well fitted to direct 
it successfully through sunshine and storm, as the young legal 
practitioner would the trial of a cause when he first emerged 
from the recess of a lawyer’s office, with no more know- 
ledge or other resources, than were there accessible. 

The mighty change that has, within a few years, been 
introduced into the methods of practice, and the judiciary 
system of this and other states, calls for a corresponding 
change in the means of training and instruction. The mere 
office business, the drawing of papers, and attending to col- 
lecting, is no longer any object. The fee bill creates no 
motive for the undertaking any other than litigated causes, 
For one Supreme Court and Court of Chancery, in this state, 
there are now thirty-two. These are scattered through the 
state. Thus every lawyer can and should attend to his own 
counsel business. Under these circumstances, no young man 
can think now of entering the profession, without designing 
to fit himself for the practice of all its branches. 

Fully impressed with this view, and feeling strongly the 
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urgency of the demand for a method of instruction, which 
shall be conducted on correct principles, and with the design 
of instructing the student in the art as well as the science of 
the law; of fitting him to enter at once upon the successful | 
practice of his profession, and incidentally of elevating the 
profession itself,—the Trustees of the University of Albany 
have organized, as one of its departments, a Law Scuoor, 
which they hope and trust will meet.and satisfy the wants of 
the present time, and which is so constituted as readily to 
adapt itself to whatever the future may require. They have 
accordingly elected three gentlemen as Professors, to whom 
they confide the conduct of this school. They are all prac- 
tical lawyers, and have been such for more than twenty 
years. In regard to two of them, the public has already 
manifested its appreciation of their talent and legal worth, 
by placing them in high judicial station, which they now 
hold. The other, besides having been for more than twenty 
years a practicing lawyer, has also for the last fourteen years: 
by his connection with the Albany Medical College, in the 
department of Medical Jurisprudence, been led to acquire 
the best methods of instruction, and the most acceptable 
manner in which they may be practiced. 

They regard themselves peculiarly fortunate in securing 
the services of these gentlemen, especially the two first re- 
ferred to, as, in their judicial capacity, they are necessarily 
led to possess a knowledge of the principles and practice of 
the law as fast as they become settled, and this must render 
their instruction particularly valuable to the student in 
promptly possessing him with all the modifications of prin- 
ciples and new methods of practice which the present age 
is so fruitful in producing. Nor can they deem it a feature 
in which the profession and community at large, should take 
no interest, that a means is here presented of rendering the 
formative state of the law and the diversity of decision in 
different sections of the state and nation which occasionally 
occurs, less and less embarrassing in proportion as correct 
knowledge on all legal subjects is becoming more and more 
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rapidly diffused among the legal profession, and more espe- 
cially the younger members of it. They feel, therefore, that 
in reference to their Facutty, they have nothing to fear, 
and are leaving nothing to doubt, or to the hazard of experi- 
ment. 

They suppose also that they are presenting to the young 
men of the state and nation, facilities for acquiring varied 
knowledge which are nowhere else to be found of equal 
extent. The city of Albany is more centrally situated than 
any other place of the same size. It, more than any other, 
combines the advantages of city and country, presenting the 
abundant means and opportunities for improvement of the 
one, with the good health and cheapness of living of the 
other. As the capital, it is, during the winter months, the 
seat of legislation with all its incidental benefits. In its 
State Lizrary, now having a building specially erecting for 
its accommodation, it presents at once the best selected, if 
not the most extensive law library in the United States, be- 
sides a miscellaneous collection, exceeded by few if any in 
the Union. In its state collection of minerals, earths, fossils, 
and specimens of natural history, it presents, at a glance, 
the most important facts that lie at the foundation of the 
physical resources of the state. And all these are peculiar 
to Albany, and are freely opened for the use of the student. 

Independently of these, are the collection and large scien- 
tific library of the Albany Institute; the large library and 
very extensive collection of preparations and morbid speci- 
mens in the Museum of the Albany Medical College, the 
Albany Library, and the Library, News-room, and facilities 
offered by the Young Men’s Association, including various 
courses of interesting and instructive lectures. 

Besides these, the trustees feel confident that no other city 
of the same size can offer to the law student equal facilities 
for the acquisition of legal knowledge. A special term for 
the hearing of motions is held on the last Tuesday of every 
month. Courts either for the trial of jury causes, or of 
arguments at bar, are almost constantly in session, and the 
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students have thus opportunities of witnessing the progress 
of trials and of arguments conducted and made by men who 
are eminent in the profession. The examples thus afforded 
to the young mind by witnessing the efforts of men who 
occupy the first rank in the profession, can not fail of pro- 
ducing the most salutary effect. Few American cities, and 
none of the same size, can boast an array of legal talent 
superior to the city of Albany. The recent passage of the 
amendments to the code, permanently locating the sessions of 
the Court of Appeals in the city of Albany, is a circumstance 
of great importance in its bearing upon the Law School; 
affording, as it will, to the students, opportunities of listening 
frequently to the highest displays of juridical reasoning on 
questions of great and absorbing interest. 

Neither can library and office facilities for law students be 
any where else so extensively afforded. The large law 
libraries which many of the distinguished members of the 
profession in the city of Albany possess, offer opportunities 
for reading and investigation very much superior to what 
the student will probably be able to find any where else. 

The Facuuty, on their part, will not be wanting in the 
faithful performance of their duty. In order to systematize 
their labors, and thus render them the more effectual, they 
have made, among themselves, the following division of 
legal topics: 

Judge Harris will lecture upon the Law of the Domes- 
tic Relations, the Law of Evidence, and Pleadings and 
Practice. 

Judge Parker upon the Law of Real Estate, of Wills, 
and of Personal Righis. 7 

Professor Dean upon the Law of Personal Property, Law 
of Contract and Commercial Law. 

The great bodies of law embraced in these respective 
divisions, will, as they deserve, receive a large share of 
attention. There are also several other subjects which, 
in the course of the lectures, will not fail of being properly 
presented. 
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The course of instruction will be mainly by lecture and 
examination. It is intended to be eminently practical. Two 
lectures to be given each day, with the exception of Saturday. 
These lectures are to be oral; to be an exposition of legal 
principles with illustrations and applications; and of such a 
character as, together with the examination, can not fail to 
impress the mind not only with the principles themselves, 
but also the manner in which, and the matter to which, they 
are respectively applicable. They are also to be accom- 
panied by such references, hints and suggestions as are 
deemed the best calculated to enable the mind the more 
thoroughly to master and retain them. 

The faculty, however, have a higher aim than simply 
teaching young men the Law. They will also use their 
best endeavors to teach those who are intending to enter 
the profession, to be Lawyers. In doing this, they feel 
that they are entering upon a difficult and arduous task. It 
is training the mind to a right use of its own faculties. It 
is giving it a power over its own resources, and enabling 
it fully to avail itself of its own stores of knowledge. 

The accomplishment of all this will be sought, in part, by 
familiarizing the students to the proceedings of the different 
courts in session in this city, but more especially by the 
proper organization of moot courts in which they will be 
the sole actors. At these, one of the professors will 
preside. 

These courts will commence by the discussion of simple 
questions, arising generally out of the subjects presented 
them in the lectures. From these an advance will be made 
to questions involving greater doubt and difficulty, until 
entire cases will be presented to those selected as disputants, 
who will be required to raise their points, to arrange them 
in a logical order, and to discuss them in a clear and method- 
ical manner. Thus as fast as legal knowledge is acquired, 
it is to be applied in practice. 

Another exercise has been found extremely beneficial, 
and will not be omitted. The class will be called upon to 
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decide the questions and cases which are argued before 
them. This requires the exercise of legal judgment, and 
affords the opportunity of preparing and exhibiting written 
opinions, and also of oral debate on the questions and points 
discussed, which tend greatly to the improvement of those 
who participate in them. And this is an exercise in which 
all may, and are expected more or less to participate. 

The presiding professor will see that all these proceed- 
ings are in accordance with the authorized practice. He 
will watch over the professional habits of the student, and 
endeavor to train his mind to that persuasive rhetoric, and 
that convincing logic, which preeminently characterize the 
mind of the successful lawyer. By judiciously pursuing 
this course, varied in such respects as experience may sug- 
gest, it is confidently expected that the student may be 
essentially aided in his efforts to become a ready, fluent and 
correct extemporaneous speaker; and what is of infinitely 
more value, may acquire good habits of speaking, learning 
never to sacrifice sense to sound, nor solid argument to 
showy declamation. 

Besides these exercises, in which the students will be 
required to participate, it will be optional with them to 
organize and conduct as many special moot courts as they 
choose, and as many debating clubs, in which they may 
practise forensic eloquence, as they may think proper; and 
all reasonable facilities will be afforded them for these 
purposes. 

In addition to the opportunities presented by the Law 
School, the debating society of the Young Men’s Associ- 
ation of the city of Albany, affords facilities for the prac- 
tice of forensic eloquence, which are very excellent and 
easily available. These debates are public, a notice in 
the newspapers being previously given, both of the subject 
of debate and the names of the disputants. The general 
interest taken in these debates, is such as to furnish a high 
grade of motive to those who take a part in them. 

The term will commence on the third Tuesday of Decem- 
ber nezt, and will continue sixteen weeks. 
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The fee for the entire term will be $40, payable in 
advance. 

The present arrangements contemplate but one term a 
year, which will not necessarily require the student to with- 
draw his connection from the office in which he may be pur- 
suing the study of his profession. 

If, however, a sufficient number desire it, and shall wish 
to form a class for that purpose, Professor Dean will under- 
take the instruction of a private class, during the interva 
between the terms. In such case, the design will be to 
instruct in elementary legal principles, and the method pur- 
sued will be by recitation, examination and lecture, together 
with the conducting of moot courts. The fee charged will 
be $30, in advance. | 

No examination, and no particular course of previous 
study, are necessary for admission, at either the general or 
special term. The professors will make their course of lec- 
tures as complete as the necessary limits of the term will 
permit, with a view of enabling the student to present him- 
self for admission to practice with much more extensive, as 
well as more available lezai knowledge, than he could pos- 
sibly have derived from the same time spent in any course 
of private reading. It requires, however, two full terms to 
render complete the entire course of instruction given at 
the school. 

No degree conferred by the University is necessary for 
the purpose of admission to practice. The terms of the 
school are so arranged in reference to a term of the Supreme 
Court in the city of Albany, as, at the close of the former, 
to permit all who desire and are qualified, to present them- 
selves at the latter, for examination and admission to practice. 

At the close of every term there will be an examination, 
at which every candidate for a degree, who has complied 
with the following provisions, may present himself. 

He must be 21 years of age, must sustain a good moral 
character, must have attended three full terms at this school, 
or two full terms and the private class in the interval under 
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the instruction of Professor Dean, unless he shall have pre- 
viously pursued his studies during one term of not less than 
sixteen weeks in any law institution having legal authority 
to confer the degree of Bachelor of Laws, or two years in 
the office of a practising lawyer, after attaining the age of 
eighteen years. In either of the last mentioned cases, it 
shall only be necessary for him to have attended either two 
full terms at this school, or one term and one private class 
as above mentioned. He must, in addition to this, have 
sustained satisfactory examinations, and have prepared and 
deposited with one of the professors, at least six weeks 
before the close of the term, a dissertation on some legal 
subject or some subject connected with the history, science 
or practice of the law written by himself, and which, if 
required, he must be prepared to defend. Upon complying 
with all these provisions, and upon payment of a fee of $10, 
he may be entitled to a diploma, conferring the degree of 
Bacnezor or Laws. This degree, the Trustees and Faculty 
intend shall carry with it evidence of such an amount of 
legal knowledge, both of principles and practice, as shall 
furnish to its possessor a ready passport to practice, and thus 
entitle him to the confidence of the community among whom 
he may commence the arduous duties of his profession. 

Any student having attended two full terms at this Insti- 
tution, shall be entitled to attend any subsequent term by 
simply paying at its commencement, an entrance fee of $5; 
and every regular member of the class will be furnished 
gratuitously with honorary tickets to attend the lectures in 
the scientific and medical departments of the University. 

The price of board in respectable families, varies from 
$2:25 to $2°50, or $3 per week. Two or more young men 
by clubbing together, can hire a room respectably furnished, 
or furnish it themselves, and live comfortably supplying 
themselves with all necessary food, fuel, light, &c., at an 
expense varying from $1 to $1°25 per week. Living in 
the city, by those who desire it, can be obtained as cheap 
as the same style of living in the country. 
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PRIZE DISSERTATIONS. 

Prizes will hereafter be annually awarded for the best, 
and second best dissertations written by students of the Law 
School, on subjects given out by the Law Faculty, as fol- 
lows:— ; . 

A prize of a gold medal, with suitable inscriptions, for 
the best; and of a silver medal for the second best disser- 
tation by a student, who has attended the Law School for 
the two terms next preceding the award. 

The merit of the dissertations will be adjudged by com- 
mittees of counsellors at law, appointed by the Law 
Faculty. 

The prizes will be awarded at the close of each subse- 
quent general term. 

The dissertations must be left at the office of one of the 
faculty, while the writer is a member of the Law School, 
and by the first day of January annually. Each disser- 
tation to have an assumed name written upon it, and to be 
accompanied by a sealed letter, having the same name on 
the outside, and the true name of the writer within. Un- 
successful dissertations will be returned to the writers when 
requested. The dissertations must be written on letter paper 
of good quality, of the usual quarto size, and with a suitable 

margin for binding together. A copy of the successful 
dissertation must be left with one of the faculty for pre- 
servation in the Law School. 

No dissertation to exceed in length thirty pages of the 
usual quarto size letter paper. 

The following is the subject for the present year. 


The Origin, Progress, and Peculiar Characteristics of 
Equity Jurisprudence. 


COMMITTEE. 
Hon. R. Hype Watworts, of Saratoga. 
Hon. Cuartes K. Witiiams, of Rutland, Vt. 
Hon. Georce N. Brices, of Pittsfield, Mass. 
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ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


In future there will be two courses of lectures given 
annually in this Institution, one in the fall and the other in 
the spring, each continuing sixteen weeks. Both to be full 
courses, and degrees to be conferred at the close of each 
term. 

The following are the Professorships and names of the 
Professors :— 


SUPLOTY, Soc ee ces vases seis swe ALDEN Marcu, M.D. 
Theory and Practice of Medicine, Jas. McNavuauron, M.D. 
Materia Medica,...+......0e0 T. Romeyn Becx, M.D. 
AR ATOM, 5 ons © vikine vawiielrs iss James H, Armssy, M. D. 
Chemrayy, 0 8.< \eaies bt binly 6's 5ie Lewis C, Brox, M. D. 
Institutes of Medicine, ........ Tuomas Hun, M.D. 
Medical Jurisprudence,......«. AMOS DEAN, Esq. 

OD SLOLI EES iG oo, om fein sine phen bie Howarp Townsenp, M.D. 


The medical instruction is principally by lecture and 
examination. Every Saturday, during the term, is devoted 
to practical and clinical instruction. The opportunities for 4 
witnessing hospital practice, now afforded, very much in- 
creases the value of the instruction given at this Institution. 
The* library, well selected, numbers 5,000 volumes. The 
museum, the best of the kind in America, is rich in speci- 
mens both natural and morbid. 

The daw students have free admission to the lectures on 
Anatomy and Medical Jurisprudence. 


